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journey have sometimes a man's old shoe thrown after 
them, that they may come speed in the object of their pur* 
suit. Crickets coming to a house are held to bode some 
change to the family, but are commonly deemed a good 
omen. A stray dog or *cat coming and remaining in a 
house, is deemed a token of good fortune. 

" The people who follow the fishing business retain a 
different class of superstitions, but are not communicative 
to others on this head. The following have been observed : 
Meeting certain persons in the morning, especially wo- 
men when barefooted, is deemed an omen of ill fortune for 
that day. To name a dog, cat, rat, or pig, while baiting 
their hook, is surmised to forebode ill luck in that day's 
fishing. They always spit on the first and last hook they 
bait, and in the mouth of the first fish taken off the hook 
or line. 

" On the death of a person, the nearest neighbours cease 
working until the corpse is interred. Within the house 
where the deceased is, the dishes, and all other kitchen 
utensils, are removed from the shelves or dressers ; look- 
ing glasses are covered or taken down, clocks are stopped, 
and their dial-plates covered. Except in cases deemed very 
infectious, the corpse is always kept one night, and some- 
times two. This sitting with the corpse is called the wake, 
from Like-wake, (Scottish) the meeting of the friends of 
the deceased before the funeral. Those meetings are ge- 
nerally conducted with great decorum ; portions of the 
Scriptures aTe read, and frequently a prayer is pronounced 
and a psalm given out fitting for the solemn occasion. 
Pipes and tobacco are always laid out on a table, and spi- 
rits or other refreshments are distributed during the night. 
If a dog or cat passes over the dead body, it is immediately 
killed, as it is believed that the first person it would pass 
over afterwards, would take the fatting~sicknes$ t A plate 
with salt is frequently set on the breast of the corpse, 
which is said to keep the same from swelling. Salt was 
originally used in this way, as * an emblem of the immor- 
tal spirit.' "—pp. 257—263. 



THE FISHERMAN'S HUT. 

She listens--ti$ the wind, she cries; 

The moon that rose so full and bright, 
Is now o'ercast— she looks, she sighs— 

She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 
Not long was Anna wed— her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea— 
The night is dark— the morn is late— 

The wind is high, and where is he ? 

Oh who would love, oh who would wed 
A wandering fisherman—to be 

A wretched lonely wife, and dread 
Each breath that blows when he's at sea. 

Not long was Anna wed, one pledge 
Of tender love her bosom bore— 

The storm comes down, the billows rage, 
Its father is not yet on shore. 

Oh who would think her portion blest, 
A wandering seaman s wife to be, 

To press the infant to her breast . 
Whose father's on the stormy sea* 

The storm now bursts, the lightning falls, 
The casement rattles with the raifi ; 

And as the gusty tempest brawls, 
The little cottage quakes again. 

She does not speak, she does not sigh- 
She gazes on her infant dear, 

A smile lights up the cherub's eye 
Which dims the mother's with a tear. 

Oh who would be a seaman's wife, 
Oh who would bear a seaman's child—* 

To tremble for her husband's life 
To weep because her infant smiled ? 

iNe'er hadst thou borne a seaman's bdy, 

Ne'er hadst thy husband left the shores 
yhdu rie*er hadst felt the frantic joy 



To press his weather-beaten cheek, 
To kiss it dry and warm again ; 

To weep the joy thou canst not speak-— 
Such pleasure is the debt of pain. 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast, 
Thy little couch of love I ween, 

Blazed ten times sweeter than the last, 
And not a cloud that night was seen. 

Oh happy pair ! the pains ye know, 
Still hand in hand with pleasures come, 

For often does the tempest blow, 
And Robin still is safe at home. 

H. 



N. 
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AifCSEHEHTS AND -PLACES OP EECRTSATtOlt. 

From the New Torh Evening Star. 

There are few places in the world, not even London, 
Paris, or Borne, that possess as many attractions as our 
own city — some of them are such as no other town, per^ 
haps, can boast of. Upon the scenic beauties of our bay, 
it is needless to descant, for they are unrivalled in all 
that is picturesque and admirable. It seems as if Provi- 
dence, and the taste of man, had purposely so designed 
and arranged these objects, and thrown them together in 
such harmonious diversity and combination of hill, island, 
fortress, villa, and mountain, that it were vain to attempt 
to improve them by any alteration, as much so as to 
hope — 

" To gild refined gold, 
Or ad| another perfume to the violet." 
With the geographical position of New York, in re- 
spect to internavigable Communications, and its extraor- 
dinary facilities and advantages for commerce, all the 
world are familiar. Nor are there but few towns where 
■ the stranger may find more resources for his pleasure and 
| instruction, as well as for business, than a residence in 
this city. The variety is so great, that it is cTuicult to 
choose. The gourmand, the bon vivant, and the epicure, 
may find in our spacious hotels and markets all that thu 
most fastidious gastronome can desire, from the turtle and 
pine apple of the tropics, to the sheep's head, the canvass 
back, the trout and venison of our own. streams and fo- 
rests. The man of taste, and letters, and science, may 
not unprofitably pass his leisure hours in our various 
museums, theatres, and operas, from the boa constrictor 
at Peale's, and the necromancy of Professor Saubert, to 
the Widow Wadman of Hughes, the cartoons of RafTaelle, 
or the lecture rooms of our colleges and institutes. The 
pious worshipper of the religion of God has here also 
nearly two hundred temples, of every denomination, some 
of them almost daily opened to his devotions. The poet 
and the sentimentalist may find exhaustlessfood for contem* 
pktion upon our unrivalled Battery, the terrace of Castle 
Garden, and even in the Park, which, though within the 
city, is now tastily ornamented, and become a most beau- 
tiful lounge* Or, if his desires are not so bounded as 
those of a London Cockney^ he can extend his excursions 
to the numerous lovely retreats in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A few minute8 , walk carries him to the ad- 
mired heights of Brooklyn, and the rural scenery on the 
retired and picturesque^ shore of Long Island, in the di- 
rection^ Guanus and tJtrecht, which, though seldom 
visited, are among the raost. agreeable rambles upon the 
circuit of our 'bay,— Or, if he choose a more romantic 
stroll, the bosques of Hoboken, and the classic precipices 
of Weehawken, which, indeed of a sabbath, judging by the 
thousands who resort there, are the most ; favored of all. 
Perhaps he would^ prefer to snuff up the sea freezes, and 
obtain a coup d'ceif view of the entire ^cehfery of our har* 
bor and city. The elevated summits of the Pavilion and 
Howard Place, on Staten Island; furnish him with the 
most sublime prospect that can be imagined, snd there, 
while he beholds the stately and rt rich argosies" of our 
merchants wafted in from sea, he can, if mineralogfcally 
inclined, study, as at Hoboken also, the peculiar geolog^ 
of those regions/ abounding in steatite, serpentine, hem& 
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some places specimens of native magnesia. If his imagi- 
nation is fired with a still warmer enthusiasm, what can 
more abundantly gratify it than a trip to the Highlands, 
the military school of West Point, or the Mountain House 
on the snow-clad peaks of the Catskill — all of which he 
may reach in a few hours, on board of one of our floating 
palaces. And when the summer heats make a jaunt to 
the country still more coveted, he may extend nis jour- 
ney a half day farther, and join the gay throng at the wa- 
tering places of Saratoga, Lebanon, and Ballston — where, 
like other travellers, as "increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on," his ambition may carry him in the wake 
of our enterprising tourists, in a fesv days' pleasant tra- 
vellingon the canal and lakes, to the frowning battlements 
of Quebec, the shores of Ontario, and Niagara's wondrous 
cataract ; and a few hundred miles still further, and 
without fatigue, to the pictured rocks of Lake Huron, the 
Indian tribes at our outposts of Michilimakinack and 
Prairie du Chien, or even to Captain Back's arctic solita- 
ry hut on the banks of the frozen Capermine. But our 



sober old citizens, who do not like to ramble quite so far, 
and who are not much given to these exploring expedi- 
tions, however delightful and easy in accomplishing, pre- 
fer shorter trips nearer by. Among them we need scarcely 
mention the attractions of the scenery upon our own is* 
land, now almost forgotten, and among them Aarlaem 
and Yorkville. Then the passage through Hell Gate, and 
the quiet, Quaker-town of Flushing, with Prince's 6uperb 
Botanical Garden, worth travelling one hundred miles to 
see. Then, perchance, he is <among the number of our 
sportsmen. There is all Long Island for him — its snipe* 
shooting, and plover, and grouse, and the deer, that noble 
game of the forests of Suffolk, and the thousand nooks, 
and creeks, and brooks, which the lover of bass and trout 
is wont to frequent. Add also the trotting matches in 
Queens — the Marine Pavilion at Rockaway — the cities 
and towns upon the Sound — New Haven, and its college 
— beautiful Newport — Montang— Nantucket, and so on 
to Boston, Nahant, &c. 




CASCADE AT BRYANSFORB, NEAR NEWCASTLE, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



Those who have visited Newcastle, that beautifully 
situated little bathing-place on the Mourne shore, in the 
county of Down, must have felt their attention attracted 
to the wild grandeur of the scenery, which presents it- 
self to the eye a little way beyond the southern extre- 
mity o£ the village. To the right, rise the mountains o£ 
Mourne, at the foot of which lie an immense number of 
large blocks of granite, thrown together in such confu- 
lion, and in such quantities, that a fanciful person might 
•uppose they had been collected for the purpose of build- 
ing another link to the chain of mountains, but which 



nature (being too busy with the more animated portion 
of her works,) had never found time to begin to. Here, 
far away from the haunts of man, and surrounded by 
wildness and desolation, " the bitch-fox hides her help- 
less brood,'* rears them in safety, and steals out, in the 
darkness of night, to plunder the neighbouring hen-roosts 
or rabbit-warrens ; while, higher up, among the cliffs ot 
the mountains, amid the silence and solitude of nature, 
which is never broken, save by the bark of her neighbour 
the fox, or by her own wild scream, the eagle builds her 
eyrie* reigns undisturbed, and produces her royal birds 



